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FOREWORD 


For some time past the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training has felt the need 
to produce literature to fill the gap that exists in 
India in the field of supplementary reading for 
children at high and higher secondary schools. 
Most books read in the age-group 14-17 years are 
imported. Very few books are produced in any 
language as a matter of course specifically for 
adolescent girls and boys. This is a pity, because 
it means that our teen-agers have little that reflects 
ways of thinking in their own country, little that 
makes them feel that something important is 
happening here, at home, near them. It may, 
indeed, seem to them that all ‘romance’ is far- 
away enchantment. 

The series that is ushered in by the present 
volume, THE ROMANCE OF TEACHING is addressed 
primarily to adolescent girls and boys in all parts 
of India, and particularly to those among them 
who feel attracted to the teaching profession. It is 
not intended either to tempt children, who may be 
neutral to the task of teaching, into the profession, 
or to offer them an apologia for teaching in India 
today. The portrait of the teacher through the 
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ages that emerges is intended to show them both the 
passion and the prose of this dedicated profession, 
and to bring it close up to them so that they shall see 
and understand the kind of lives that some of their 
teachers live. Through the dark tapestry of daily 
drudgery for Lakshmi and Harishchandra runs the 
thread of gold that is the nobility and the joy of 
good teaching. 

The book sets out, among other things, to show 
the profession of teaching as a persisting tradition 
and an exacting activity, Its romance lies in the 
sustained instinct to give because it cannot help 
giving, that characterises the teacher par excellence 
through the centuries, and the fact that through the 
trials of unpopularity, poverty and persecution, these 
ideals have remained relevant and challenging. 

There are other groups for which this book in 
the Romance Series also caters—teacher-trainees 
and teachers, chiefly at secondary schools. To 
these, the book brings the historical background 
against which they do their appointed task. It 
should help them to see in moments of depression 
the abiding truth that no good teaching is ever 
wasted. For all readers, would-be teachers as yet 
in school, teacher-trainees and teachers with the 
experience of school-teaching, this small book will, 


we hope, act both as a stimulus and a memoir of 
appreciation. 


NEW DELHI Prem KIRPAL 


January 1964 Director 
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Things 
As 
They 
Are 


Isn't it funny how some of the most important 
things in our daily lives go unnoticed ? The air we 
breathe, the water we drink. The house we live in, 
the kitchen we cook in, the bed we sleep in. The 
book where years ago we learnt the things that come 
to us in dreams, so well-remembered, so much a part 
of ourselves have they become! 

We no longer notice the red pillar-box that is 
a symbol of time and distance spanned, because it 
has been there since we began to notice things. It 
has merged into the coloured landscape of our lives,“ 
so that there is no reason why we should pause to look 
at it and wonder and give thanks. SE 
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At school, we do not look at the building that 
has risen brick upon brick to the skies, to give us 
shelter from sun and rain, shield us from the rumble 
of the street outside and divide us from the noise 
next door. We do not notice the chairs and tables, 
the desks and blackboards that make up the furniture 
of our daily school lives. 

Sometimes perhaps we do not even notice the 
simple or profound beauty of the people with whom 
we live our daily lives. It takes a shock of some kind 
to make us see that our mothers are still beautiful, 
our fathers still strong and handsome, our friends 
still helpful, our servants still dignified. We cannot 
see the full point of these ‘institutions’ apart from 
their usefulness to us, which we grant if challenged, 
shrugging our shoulders, till we stop to think that 
they, too, once did not exist. When we start from 
scratch, from the historical zero, we realise how 
empty life would be for us if there never had been 
teachers. 

Sadi, the Persian poet, who is often on the lips of 
our fathers, once said : 


If of thy mortal goods thou art bereft, 

And from thy slender store two loaves alone are left, 
Sell one, and with the dole 

Buy hyacinths to feed thy soul. 


You see the point ? Man lives by bread, but 
not by bread alone. Somewhere, flowers find their 
way into kitchens, hyacinths in Persia, marigolds in 
Madras, roses in Delhi. For when man has eaten of 
his bread and relaxed, something that is more 
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compelling than his body, begins to work within him, 
and to make exactions that will not be denied. Then 
his mind’s eye looks, perhaps for flowers, that 
remembered, bring him thoughts that ‘often lie too 
deep for tears.’ 

The origin of the whole process of thinking 
rests with a Teacher. For the child who first points 
to a coloured brick and says: ‘Want’, cannot, 
without a teacher of some kind, stretch this to the 
much larger demand that is contained in ‘I want’, 
which gives him or her some identity, some special 
niche in a room, a family, a country, a world. Soon, 
“I want’ is enlarged to, ‘I want that brick. And 
almost sooner than we notice, ‘I want that brick’ 
has blossomed into a hedgerow of words, all fairly 
symmetrical and rhythmic that go something like 


this : 


I want that red brick, 

to fit into this gap 

between two white bricks, 
because I am building a house, 
that is red-and-white, 

to look like a schoolhouse. 


Do you see how much the small child has 
learnt by moving from ‘Want’ to ‘I want that red 
brick’, and so on? 

In between the first sentence and the last lies 
implicit, unrevealed, the work of the Teacher. And 
that stretch of work that we accept today without 
thought is, if we could only see it, Romance. It is a 
story, the meaning of which we understand fully 
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with the imagination rather than with the reason. 
Remember, too, that the story of any one teacher 
contains the story of all teaching since the world 
began. 

The teacher who took you as a child on a 
magic carpet-flight from ‘Want’ to ‘I want that 
red brick to fit into this gap between two white 
bricks, because I am building a house that is red- 
and-white, to look like a schoolhouse’ may be your 
mother. Almost certainly up to the age of four, 
she was your mother, and many mothers are natural 
teachers. 

Think, after all, how much mothers have in 
their favour for teaching. They have the most 
important of all things, a love of their children, and 
an immediate awareness of how their children’s 
minds and instincts work. They have heard from 
the word ‘go’, the repetitive ‘want’. They may 
have travelled with you as far as ‘I want’. More 
often than not, they have seen you stand up when 
you were two years Or So, in the middle of the 
nursery, the sitting-room, the kitchen, or perhaps 
your bath, and heard you say: ‘No, I don’t 
want’ or just ‘No’ which establishes that you are a 
person apart, and in your own right. At that 
point, if not before, your mother knew for certain 
that you were no longer a part of her. Now you 
are a separate person with a will of your own, 
desires, actions, ambitions and dreams of your 
own. 

For many years, it is possible that your mother 
dominated those dreams and so, in addition to 
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giving you knowledge, she had the power over you 
that love confers. These are two big reasons why so 
many mothers have made such admirable teachers. 
But there are mothers who, for just these reasons, 
can make dangerously bad teachers. For they love 
their children so much and exercise power over 
them so completely, that they may, if they have not 
been trained TO THINK CLEARLY, THINK [rRULY, 
THINK STEADILY AND THINK DEEPLY, mislead their 
children into mistaking what is false for what is 
true. 

This is where the difference between the truly 
educated and the half-educated lies. The teacher, 
about whom we are going to talk in the pages 
that follow, is someone who must be educated and 
able to pass on his or her education. In order to do 
this, he and she must be educated and trained. 
For in the modern world that we inhabit, there is no 
achieving excellence at anything that is a profession 
or a craft or a trade without training. It is of the 
first importance for every Indian child to recognize 
here and now that a gulf separates the amateur 
from the professional, the untrained from the 
trained. 

Talent abounds in India, but talent by itself 
does not make an educated man or woman and it 
does not make a professional man or woman. 

It is an asset, as beauty is an asset to an 
actress, to a film star, to a woman or a man. But 
beauty without intelligence, training, good sense, 
character cannot make great actresses Or great film 
stars or great anything. Even so, talent by itself, 
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isolated from the other things that make good 
teachers, cannot lead you safely from ‘Want’ to 
‘I want to be an educated man or woman or citizen 
of India’. Only a trained teacher, indeed only 
several trained teachers operating like a chain or a 
procession over the years, can do that for you. 

It is to this chain story or procession of how 
girls and boys like you, with their eyes wide open, 
chose to be teachers, and got their training from other 
teachers, who had gone before them down, down, 
down the stairways of time, through a procession 
of teaching, that we must look for the reason why the 
world today knows what it does know. 


I ZII 


Talking 
Of 


Processtons 


When you see a long procession winding its 
way towards an objective, you look at the faces of the 
men and women who compose it and you are struck, 
first, by the sameness of them all. For, perhaps, 
they are dressed more or less alike in caps and gowns, 
or overalls or normal working clothes. Then, as 
your eye travels the length of the winding column, 
you pick out a face here, strong shoulders there, 
great height in one and something in the eye of 
another that reveals more than ordinary courage. 
Somewhere in that procession is something that 
arrests your attention. You realise that the pro- 
cession is formed of men and women not all of whom 
are of the same stature or distinction. 
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Even so,-in the romance of teaching, there are 
these special heads, special shoulders, special heights, 
special eyes revealing courage, originality, strength, 
determination, vision. Perhaps, a great deal of the 
romance of this and other stories proceeds from the 
great men and women who have gone to make what 
we call a ‘tradition’. 

For our purposes, it is enough to go back to 
Socrates, the great Athenian teacher, whom we 
know through the writings of his friend and disciple, 
Plato. You probably know the story of how 
Socrates, placing Truth above all things and seeking 
only Truth, wandered the highways and byways of 
his city state of Athens and, at the end of many 
years of teaching, was accused of corrupting the 
mind of the youth of Athens; how he defended 
himself in immortal words but was condemned to 
die; how he took from the hands of his weeping 
gaoler the fatal cup of hemlock that he drank with- 
out a tremor. And so died. 

You will find, as you read history and litera- 
ture, that there are some things that are not easily 
forgotten and some teachers who are always 
remembered. Socrates is one of these teachers and 
what he said, no boy or girl old enough to be called 
‘educated’ should fail to remember. To his 
judges, he said: 
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‘Wherefore, O Judges, be of good cheer about death, 
and know of a certainty, that to a good man, no evil can 
happen either in life or after death... .Still, I have a favour 
to ask. When my sons are grown up, I would ask you, 
O my friends, to punish them; and I would have you trouble 


Socrates takes the fatal cup of hemlock from 
his weeping gaoler....“the unexamined life 
is not worth living’’. 
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them as I have troubled you, if they seem to care about 
riches, or anything, more than about their virtue; or if they 
pretend to be something when they are really nothing, then 
reprove them, as I have reproved you, for not caring about 
that for which they ought to care, and thinking that they are 
something when they are really nothing. And if you do this, 
both I and my sons will have received justice at your hands.” 


To those who urged that he should meet his critics 
half-way, he said: 


‘Someone will say: Yes, Socrates, but cannot you hold 
your tongue, and then you may go into a foreign city, and 
no one will interfere with you ? Now, I have great difficulty 
in making you understand my answer to this. For if I tell 
you that to do....as you say would be a disobedience to 
the God, and therefore that I cannot hold my tongue, you 
will not believe that I am serious; and if I say again that 
daily to discourse about virtue, and of those other things 
about which you hear me examining myself and others, is 
the greatest good of man, AND THAT THE UNEXAMINED LIFE IS 
NOT WORTH LIVING, you are still less likely to believe me. 
Yet I say what is true, although a thing of which it is hard 
for me to persuade you.’ 


Now, these two passages are worth remembering 
for two reasons. In the first place, Socrates was quite 
clear about the need for men to examine life, that is, 
to think about it critically. He believed that the 
UNEXAMINED LIFE was not worth living, and 
every genuine teacher from Socrates downwards 
believes this. One of them, a Frenchman called 
Pascal, said: ‘Man is but a reed, the feeblest thing 
in nature. But then he is a reed that thinks. Our 
whole dignity lies but in this—the faculty of thinking. 
Let us think well’. 
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The second reason why what Socrates said is 
important and must be remembered, is that there 
are things of the mind that are worth both living 
and dying for. It is the development of the mind for 
which we live, and it is to preserve the things of 
the mind that, if necessary, we die. This is the 
fundamental lesson of the Teacher, and this is why 
Socrates is a perfect model of the Teacher through 
the ages. 

In the procession that we mentioned earlier, this. 
solid, square, ugly, apparently rough man, who was 
accused of corrupting the youth of Athens in his day, 
will for all time to come tower above his judges. He 
will be remembered with honour and reverence 
when they are forgotten. 

Others in the procession have done important 
things, too. They have turned up virgin soil. They 
have struck new trails. They have thrust a flare of 
light into unexplored blackness. They have started 
the mind on new ideas that have moved the world 
through tunnels of ignorance, not perhaps into 
brilliant sunshine, but through varying degrees of 
twilight nearer the source of light. Here are some 
of them, and most of them are years removed from 
Socrates, though they constantly recall him. 

There lived, for instance, over nineteen centuries: 
after the death of Socrates, a man called Bronson 
Alcott. He was an American. At 24, he began to: 
teach in district schools near his home in Connecticut 
in the United States of America. Here he taught for 
five years. From his home he went to Boston, then. 
to Germantown, Pennsylvania. Finally, he conducted. 
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the Temple School in Boston for two years. 

And then a strange thing happened. His teaching 
began to be freer and more untraditional. He 
introduced into his curriculum at a time when people 
were not accustomed to it, light gymnastics. His 
Puritan patrons, who disapproved of gymnastics as 
‘much as they did of dancing and even the dramatizing 
of stories, frowned upon him. Some of the parents of 
his children did not like his innovations, but Alcott 
carried on. He believed in what he called the 
‘almighty wall’. He tried to make his walls and his 
entire school beautiful, spending his money on 
-works of art and fine furniture, because he believed 
that beauty affected the minds of children by open- 
ing the mind’s eye to unimagined splendours. He 
talked about not the sense, but the ‘inner sense’ 
that was worth cultivating. 

Do you see the connection between this and 
Socrates’ ‘examined life’? Without the ‘inner sense’, 
you cannot ‘examine’ life, for no mere physical eye 
«can do this work for you. The one is the tool that 
makes the other possible. 

Alcott admitted a Negro girl as a pupil into his 
school. This, too, was a startling change for his slave- 
times; but he did more. He wrote a book called Conver- 
sations and this was so new and unorthodox that 
parents began to take their children away till only his 
own children and the young Negro girl were left. 

The offending book was religious, but its religion 
‘was not that of the powerful people who opposed 
Alcott. Alcott used the Socratic method, based upon 
the view that all truth is within the human soul and 
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that you can draw it out by questioning. This upset 
many people, including teachers, who did not 
think that the mind of a child should be turned inward 
so much. The book dealt in a delicate way with many 
things, but it was too revolutionary for the times. 
All the property that Alcott had was in the school, 
and when he was turned out of it, he could not 
secure a teaching position elsewhere. People pre- 
ferred to have less original teachers for their 
children. 

Courage is a quality that you see and feel right 
through the procession of teaching, but courage is 
not always of the same kind. Some teachers have a 
courage that is not unlike that of Socrates or Alcott. 
Socrates died for his beliefs; Alcott was victimised for 
his beliefs. Both men knew the risks they were 
running, and acted regardless of the consequences. This 
is heroism of the highest order. 

There are, however, other kinds of courage. There 
have been in the history of India and the world 
teachers who were both bold and enterprising, who 
did not suffer quite as badly as either Socrates. or 
Alcott. Nevertheless, they were great men. 

For example, there was Lokamanya Tilak who 
lived in the latter half of the 19th century and whom 
all Maharashtra and India now revere as a great 
thinker and patriot. Tilak started his life as a teacher 
and a very good teacher he was. As a student, he had 
been lively, full of fun and physically very strong. He 
would rush into the hostel room of weaker students 
and ‘rag’ them. He would ridicule, and try to get 
a rise out of his classmates. 
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When he first comes into the public view as a 
teacher in 1881, with four other men, all of whom 
have some special quality of cleverness and courage, 
he has the effect of electrifying us by his vitality. 
Together, these five men formed a band of teachers 
and from the start, their school, the New English 
School, was a shining success. 

Tilak chose his associates for their learning and 
their bravery. One of them had just resigned from 
Government service because he had criticised the 
British in a journal that he published. Another was 
a man who had risen from very small things, but who 
was able and dedicated. The audacious five decided 
that they would live on very small wages, ‘bare 
maintenance’ as Tilak put it. Their salaries never 
rose above Rs. 75 per month, but what they lacked 
in money they made up for in enthusiasm. For the 
first five years of the school, each got hardly more 
than Rs. 30 to Rs. 35 a month. The school was 
started with 19 boys and in five years’ time there 
were 1,200 students on the rolls. Some of them were 
free or half-free scholars, but every year the school 
succeeded in winning at least one of the two uni- 
versity scholarships for which its boys were eligible. 

From teaching, Tilak went bravely into the larger 
arena that is Politics, and the rest of his story falls 
outside this book. A great national or religious 
leader has quite often begun his life as a teacher— 
Aurobindo Ghose and Ambedkar both started life 
as teachers. You will always remember Tilak as the 
teacher, who said: ‘Swaraj is my birthright and 
I will have it. 
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Then, there was Gopal Krishna Gokhale who also 
started life as a teacher. He taught mathematics and 
English at Fergusson College, Poona. He also 
sometimes taught history and political economy, 
and was for his versatility, nick-named ‘the professor- 
to-order.’ He was a very good teacher and was able 
to influence his students in any direction he liked. 
‘One of these students said that Gokhale never slurred 
over even the easiest passages, but took great pains to 
explain everything. He had a great admiration for 
the British political thinker, Edmund Burke, and took 
a delight in explaining Burke’s Reflections on the 
French Revolution to his students. As a boy, he had 
had a passion for cricket and billiards and he conti- 
nued to be interested in these games. He wrote 
English with clarity and grace. He would never 
hurry about the writing of a sentence, and was not 
content till his sentences and paragraphs were 
neatly rounded off. He was a powerful speaker with 
a resonant voice that was rarely forgotten by those 
who heard him. 

Gokhale, too, passed from formal teaching into 
the larger arena of politics, but his experience as a 
teacher stood him in good stead when he became 
the architect of some of the greatest political work of 
the late roth and early 2oth centuries. 

Have you heard of.a teacher called Booker T. 
Washington? Perhaps not, for he is not as well- 
known in India as Socrates or Alcott, Tilak or 
Gokhale. But he is a man to read about, because 
taking hurdles in his stride, he came up from stark 
poverty to be a teacher of men. 
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Booker T. Washington was a Negro, born of 
slaves. To another teacher, Samuel Chapman 
Armstrong, he owed the chance he got. Armstrong 
had commanded a Negro regiment in the Civil War 
and had worked and founded the Hampton Institute 
for Negroes, Into this Institute, Booker T. Washington 
went, and he was its most famous product, 

Having graduated and grown up to be a teacher 
and a great influence, he recognised, as just people 
do, that some part of what is taken out of a family, a 
country, a people, must be put back into them. So, he 
founded the famous institution of Tuskagee in 1881, 
and he always ascribed his success at Tuskagee to 
the education that he had received at Hampton. 

His rise from slavery was due in part to qualities 
that no school can give, to a vital native intelligence, 
and a warm personality, But the school did give him 
the power to speak. It helped to give him the 
judgment that was so useful in his crowded later 
life. He said: ‘In all things that are purely social, 
we (that is, of the Negro and the White race) can be 
as separate as the fingers, yet one as the hand in all 
things essential to mutual progress.’ 

This is the language of compromise and it pleased 
the white people, as did the policy of Tuskagee in 
teaching trades, arts and skills, thrift and honesty. 
For this, above all things, was what the six million 
negroes living in one-roomed cabins, most needed. 
Booker T. Washington saw that the way to raise the 
Negro was to educate him practically, but he did 
not lose sight of the distant horizon at which all 
good teachers look. He said that the Negro race 
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could be elevated only by its exceptional men, 
leaders trained not in manual vocations, but in 
intellectual and liberal arts. How right he was 
you will see as you read your newspaper accounts of 
how the Negroes, adopting Gandhiji’s wisdom, are 
fighting their battles non-violently and with the 
great world in America as elsewhere, on their side. 


The 
Uncommon 


Task 


Not all teachers are heroes or martyrs. Nor need 
it be the ambition of every teacher to dazzle men. 
There have been quiet, anonymous teachers who 
have done very excellent work through the ages 
without startling anyone. Theirs is ‘toil unsevered 
from tranquillity,’ like the work done by Nature in 
drawing from out of the seed sown in earth, the 
plants and flowers and trees that make the beauty 
of Indian landscape. 

The quality that we demand of teachers, that has 
existed in all good teachers since Socrates, is the 
quality of single-mindedness. A man may be quiet, 
undramatic and single-minded. He may also be 
sensational and single-minded. We require of him 
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only that he shall be single-minded. The rest is a 
matter of personality, of which we will speak later. 

It did not fall to many teachers to drink, like 
Socrates, the cup of hemlock after he had spoken 
immortal words to judges smaller than himself. 
Nor has it fallen to all teachers to make the sacrifices, 
that have come down to us in the history of Bronson 
Alcott. But there are stories that will show you how 
great teachers in many parts of the world have lived 
their lives in accordance with a code of conduct and 
thought that makes boastful men humble. 

When we talk of teachers who have stirred the 
waters of learning for their own country and the 
world, we think in India at once of Rabindranath 
Tagore, whose birth centenary we have recently 
celebrated. Tagore was many great things: a 
writer, a poet, a painter, a philosopher. But he 
will be remembered also as a great and original 
teacher who saw that teaching was an uncommon 
task. 

For him every child had a personality of its own. 
The purpose of education, he felt, was not merely 
to impart knowledge; it was to make every individual 
the biggest and fullest kind of person that he could 
be. Like Rousseau, the French thinker, Tagore 
insisted that the child should be given the completest 
freedom in which to develop. He stressed the 
importance of natural life, and urged that children 
should always be in contact with nature. They 
should feel free, bodily and mentally. Like Freud, 
the Austrian thinker, he felt that the subconscious 
mind of the child was more active than his conscious 
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intelligence, and therefore that a good teacher was a 
teacher who knew how the mind of children worked, 
and that the mind was both a thinking and a feeling 
instrument. 

You probably know that Tagore’s work as a 
teacher is now immortalised and enshrined in the 
institutions of Santiniketan and Visvabharati. 
These are symbols of an original teacher who gave 
our people back the self-confidence that they had 
been in danger of losing. Perhaps the best summary 
of what Tagore thought is in his own words :— 

“A Teacher can never truly teach unless he is 
still learning himself. A lamp can never light another 
lamp unless it continues to burn its own flame. The 
teacher who has come to the end of his subject, who 
has no living traffic with his knowledge, but merely 
repeats his lesson to his students can only load their 
minds. He cannot quicken them. Truth not only 
must inform, but also must inspire. If the inspiration 
dies out, and the information only accummulates, 
then truth loses its infinity. The greater part of our 
learning in the schools has been waste, because 
for most of our teachers their subjects are like dead 
specimens of once living things, with which they 
have a learned acquaintance, but no communication 
of life and love”. 

You may have heard of Lady Jane Grey, the 
scholarly and noble young English girl who, in an 
intrigue for succession to the throne of England, lost 
her life in the early Sixteenth Century. Writing of 
her and her celebrated teachers, Ascham and Aylmer, 
Macaulay, who was a vivid historian, said: 


Tagore: “A Teacher can never truly teach unless 
he is still learning himself”. 
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Those fair pupils of Ascham and Aylmer who compared, 
over their embroidery, the styles of Socrates and Lysias, and 
who, while the horns were sounding and the dogs in full cry, 
sat in the lonely oriel, with eyes riveted to that immortal 
page which tell how meekly and bravely the first great 
martyr of intellectual liberty took the cup from his weeping 
gaoler....”? 

Do you see how often Socrates appears in the 
romance of teaching? We can never, it seems, shut 
him out. He is like an insistent echo, like a presiding 
spirit. And that is important, because though 
apparently a failure when he drank his cup of hem- 
lock, he shines today through the centuries with the 
splendour of abiding triumph. 

Let us go back for a minute to Roger Ascham about 
whom Macaulay wrote so vividly. One day Roger 
Ascham went to see his pupil, Lady Jane Grey, to 
thank her for her kindness to him and to bid her 
goodbye. Her parents, the Duke and Duchess, were 
out hunting with all the gentlemen and gentlewomen 
of their household. But Ascham found Lady Jane in 
her room reading Plato, the Greek philosopher, in 
Greek with as much delight seemingly, as if she were 
listening to a merry tale. 

Ascham bade her good morning and then, watching 
her with admiration, asked why she was not out 
hunting in the park with the rest of the household. 
Somewhat to his surprise and to ours today, she 
said : “‘Alas poor people! they do not know what they 
miss.” 

Ascham, who knew that Lady Jane meant what she 
said, pressed the point further. How was it, he asked, 
that she was so devoted to study? To this, the 
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surprising young woman replied: I will tell you a 
strange story. God did me a great service when he 
sent me very stern parents and a very gentle school- 
master. For, when I am in the presence of my 
parents, whatever I do must be done to perfection, 
if I am not to be severely punished. But when I am 
with my schoolmaster Mr. Aylmer, who teaches me 
so gently, so pleasantly, and with so much charm, 
Time does not exist. When they come to call me away 
from him, I begin to weep, for everything except 
learning is for me full of grief and trouble and fear. 
But my book is pure pleasure, and to read and to go 
on reading is for me to know true joy. 

As Ascham listened to her, he felt deeply moved. 
To his dying day, he would remember this, for not 
only was Lady Jane Grey a great lady, she was also 
the great pupil of a great teacher. 

Nor were these all. Three hundred years ago, there 
lived in Czechoslovakia a teacher called Comenius 
who taught that there are no boundaries to knowledge, 
that human beings the world over must be knit in the 
adventure of discovery, that is learning. How impor- 
tant that contribution is you will realise when you find 
that the nations of the world have sometimes tried to 
make a monopoly of their advances in science or 
other subjects. Comenius taught that knowledge is 
the property of all men and that all men should seek 
it with earnestness. 

Then, there was Pestalozzi, the Swiss, who was 
concerned that knowledge should not remain the 
monopoly of a few people in the top layers of society. 
It should percolate through the community, he 
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felt, so that the Good Life that Socrates sought, 
could be realised through community education, 
by poor and rich alike. 

Perhaps you have heard of Froebel, the German 
teacher, who gave his name to a school of teacher- 
training for the Kindergarten or Garden of Children? 
And you may have heard, too, of Maria Montessori, 
the Italian teacher who opened wide the treasure- 
house of learning to so-called “dull” children whom 
she found a way to make bright. 

There was Rousseau, the Frenchman, who was 
among the first to see that education must build upon 
a child’s emotions—that mind was not a thing apart. 
There was Freud, an Austrian, who believed that 
through his attitude to his pupils, the teacher holds 
the real key to learning and said: “Only someone 
who can feel his way into the minds of children can 
be capable of educating them, and we grown-up 
people, cannot understand children because we no 
longer understand our own childhood.” Freud 
believed that the extent to which the teacher can win 
his pupils’ support and affection is a measure of the 
success that he is likely to have as a teacher. 
~- From America came a teacher and an educational 
reformer called Horace Mann, who will be remem- 
bered as long as the romance of teaching is read in the 
United States of America and, perhaps, in other 
parts of the world. Mann was a lawyer, a legislator, 
and a politician, but so strongly did he feel about the 
neéd: to spread education that he developed into a 
sort of educational missionary. 
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front he fought his battles, and he fought them to a 
finish. He saw that unless the teacher was willing to 
renew battle when it seemed lost, the war for good 
education would indeed be lost. He was driven by the 
belief that education is the certain way to pros- 
perity, security, happiness and salvation. He felt 
that he had a call to make the world a better place 
to live in. Though he did not invent the slogan “Open 
a School and close a jail”, he constantly used it. 
We would do well to understand this. 

He found that he had to make good teaching 
known; so he founded in 1839 the Common School 
Journal, to deal with issues as they rose and to reach 
teachers and members of school boards. Tirelessly 
he travelled over the State of Massachusetts and 
addressed meeting after meeting. By word of mouth 
or the printed word he must, he felt, make the work 
of the teacher known. 

In those times, teachers were chosen by rather 
haphazard methods, and Horace Mann was convinced 
that unless a teacher was a dedicated and trained 
person, he would do children no good. So he accused 
towns of not examining teachers, and he accused 
them of being corrupt in the way that they chose 
their teachers. He argued and agitated. that the 
local authority must obey the rules. Up and down 
the towns he went, collecting information and 
publishing reports. In 1837, he showed that the 
annual cost of teaching a child in the district schools 
was 3 dollars and 35 cents, that is roughly Rs. 17, 
whereas in private schools, the cost was 12 dollars, 
that is about Rs. 60. Economy is always a good 
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argument! Horace Mann was on the side of public 
schools in the American sense of that term, that is of 
schools for everybody. He was an educational 
democrat. 

As he worked between 1837 and 1848, his enemies 
grew. ‘They attacked him because he supported 
public education; they attacked him because he 
cried out for better teachers; and they attacked him 
because he sought to obtain a more humane kind of 
discipline in schools, for he was strongly against 
corporal punishment. 

Mann is an example of an educationist who fought 
and fought and always fought for what he believed 
to be the basic needs of good schooling. At the end 
of his regime, he could claim that he had helped to 
bring to the town government over which he 
presided, truly good schools. Into these schools he 
brought libraries with useful books. Also, he brought 
instruction in singing, drawing, and improved 
methods of teaching primary reading. He helped to 
oust corporal punishment. He urged the need for 
good school buildings. He helped to introduce 
blackboards. Above all, he helped to form teachers’ 
institutes so as to make all teachers good, and good 
teachers better. He came to be a legend in many 
countries other than his own as a brave fighter in the 
cause of good teaching. 

This story of fighting for teaching and teachers 
reminds us inevitably of Ram Mohan Roy in our 
own history. During the British period, no single 
person identified himself so closely with so many 
progressive movements and no one person exerted a 
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more healthy or widespread influence. He cooperated 
with anyone who would bring his country into line 
with modern thinking. He supported movements to 
provide primary and secondary schools for the 
teaching of Bengali and English. As a protest against 
the treatment of women, he backed the cause of 
women’s education, as a century later, Karve was to 
support it as tenaciously as a religion. 

In Calcutta, in Ram Mohan’s time young people 
thirsted for modern knowledge. Roy raised his 
powerful voice against conservatism, and in London 
he made recommendations to the British Parliament 
that involved a sudden and complete change in 
India’s educational policy. He was both imaginative 
and brave. He took his inspiration form Europe and 
particularly from Britain, but he was a great Indian 
patriot. It is because he was devoted to the truth in 
the same way as Socrates, and because this devotion 
was used in the interest of India, that we still think 
of him as the Prophet of the Indian Renaissance. 

India has sometimes been fortunate in her adopted 
children. One of these was a great educationist— 
Annie Besant—who was also a great Indian patriot. 
Out of a turbulent youth and young womanhood 
Annie Besant grew to be a great teacher and a great 
revolutionary. To us in India she brought a powerful 
mind and unbounded courage. She once said: 


“For nearly two and twenty years I have lived among 
Indians, as a foreigner but as one of themselves. “Hindu? 
in all save the ceremonies for which my white skin dis- 
qualifies me, living in Indian fashion, feeling with Indian 
feelings, one with Indians in heart, in hopes, in aspirations, 
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in labours, for the country, knowing their weakness as well 
as their strength, I dare to claim an intimacy of knowledge 
and an identity of sentiment which qualify me for starting, 
as far as may be in such brief compass, the case for India 
a Nation.” 


Among other gifts that she bestowed upon the 
thousands in India who took her words to heart, 
was the gift of how to serve. This is what she said : 


“Tt is the little things of life that create habits, they conti- 
nually pull us. Therefore it is vitally important that in our 
education we should consider what are generally looked 
upon as the smaller things in life and not be waiting for 
great opportunities. . . Because the little things are happening 
continually, you make them a habit of service till it becomes 
automatic, and then you will have no more trouble about it. 
You will find that the result of that will be rapid and 
palpably rapid mental and moral growth...” 


From America, came two great teachers at the 
turn of the 1gth century and both have influenced 
thought in our own country: William James and 
John Dewey. One of the great things that James 
taught was that it was essential in teaching to make 
our nervous system our ally instead of our enemy. 
Like Annie Besant, he underlined the force of habit 
and taught that the more details in our daily life 
that we learn to do automatically, the more we set 
our minds free for their proper intellectual work. 

John Dewey, a landmark in the romance of 
teaching, gave currency to the word “democracy” 
in education. He said democracy means living for 
others, the strong serving the weak, and that sharing 
is the essence of democracy as it is of a good society. 
Repeatedly, Dewey chose the family as the example 
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of a good society. We in India have learnt much from 
him. 

We could go on forever about single-minded, 
high-souled, persistent teachers from all parts of the 
world, from India, from countries in the Continent 
of Europe, from the United States of America; but 
with the tools that have been given you, it is now for 
you to read history, looking for the genuine teacher 
and distinguishing him from those talkative or 
pompus people who imagine that teaching implies a 
pedestal of some kind. This is a mistake. The true 
teacher does not talk down to people, though he may 
simplify his teaching for those younger and less 
experienced than himself. The true teacher is his 
pupils’ equal in the common quest for knowledge. He 
recognises that his is an uncommon task, but that he 
must go about his business as if it were a matter of 
everyday commonsense. 
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When Malati first began to be interested in teach- 
ing, she was 16 years old. She read what she could 
find on teachers in her school library and elsewhere, 
but it was not much. She then began bravely to ask 
questions and found that when she asked them of 
some of her teachers, they seemed to be embarrassed 
or irritated or too weary to answer them. 

She began to wonder whether teachers—good 
teachers, that is—are born or made. She had heard 
it said time and again that artists and musicians are 
born and not made, and for many years she had 
heard her parents and others talk about the “God- 
given” gift of teaching. But, as she wondered today, 
she knew that there were teachers who were not in 
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any sense gifted, and that there were other teachers 
who seemed to exult in teaching. 

What did it mean? Is a teacher always a born 
teacher ? Is a teacher the kind of person who “goes 
in for teaching” because she can find nothing better 
to do? Is a teacher someone who thinks very hard 
before she makes a decision to teach ? 

Having drawn a blank on all books and on some 
teachers, she decided to go to somebody whom she 
recognised to be a rather special teacher. This 
somebody was a woman who had for many years 
taught teachers. Her name was Sushila Desai. She 
was no longer young. She was 55 and had for years 
worked in a training college where several classes 
of teacher-trainees had passed through her hands. 

When Malati met Sushila, she felt that the string 
of her tongue was loosed, and that she could ask a 
great many questions quite naturally and expect an 
easy and full reply. Sushila seemed delighted to 
answer her questions. And this is roughly how the 
conversation between them went. 

Malati: There seem to be a terrible lot of bad 
teachers today. 

Sushila: So there are. But there are also quite a 
few good teachers. 


M :— But what makes a teacher good? Is a 
teacher born with a gift? 

Si Some teachers are, but a gift is a dreadfully 
uncertain thing to rely upon. 

M:— Are the very best teachers born with 
a gift? 


Si Yes, I suppose, they are. The very best 
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teachers are what they are, because a gift 
makes them enthusiastic and a gift and 
enthusiasm together make what we call 
a “vocation”. 

Oh, I see. Like a born doctor or a born 
painter or a born musician? 

Yes, rather like that. A born teacher, like 
a born doctor, a born painter, a born 
musician cannot be anything but what he 
is—a teacher. He digs his toes in and 
refuses to do anything except teaching. But 
there are lots of people who are teachers 
without being in any sense “‘born teachers”. 
Don’t I know it! There are a terrible lot of 
our teachers who don’t seem to have been 
born with anything except weariness ! 
(Laughing) Surely, they’re not weary 
first thing in the morning, are they? 

Oh yes, they are! From early in the 
morning throughout the day, right down 
to the last minute when school closes, they 
are. They are so tired that you can get 
nothing out of them. 

If only you knew how often I have heard 
teachers say that of their pupils ! 

They may be right. But to every 40 of us, 
there is only one of them, and as it is for 
them to keep us going in a classroom, it is 
much worse to have one sleepy teacher 
than ten or more sleepy pupils. 

I agree with you. But you must remember 
that there are some very good teachers 
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who get weary from time to time, and yet 
would not change their profession for 
anything in the world. This is partly what 
we mean by the romance of teaching, the 
“something” that keeps people faithful to 
a calling. 

I’ve always rather suspected this word 
“romance”. You see, it is used so often 
in all kinds of funny ways, to mean any- 
thing you want, that we come in time to 
think of “romance” as a thing that we 
don’t respect much. 


Oh, butthatis a big mistake! For “romance” 


used in the basic sense is a very demanding 
word. It means that which is perceived 
and understood through the imagination 
and not through the reason. If you can 
see the things that a teacher should be, 
and that, indeed, many teachers have been 
between Socrates and our own Karve, 
who is the father of woman’s education 
in India, you would have no reason to 
despise the word “romance” or to suspect 
the phrase “the romance of teaching”. © — 
But does a teacher--I mean—do most 
teachers choose to teach, or do they just 
“take to teaching ?” 


That is a good question, for unless a teacher 


chooses to teach, she is probably not going 
to be a very good teacher. She may be 
patient at this or that and, of course, she 
may be lucky; she may get a good school 
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to teach in, but she is not going to be the 
kind of teacher whom you remember. 
Will you tell me why you beacme a teacher? 
When I ask my teachers in school this 
question, they are either angry or shy. 
Yet I can’t see that there is anything to be 
either shy or angry about. 

Of course, not! I chose teaching partly 
because I believed that it was the thing I 
was best at and most suited to do, and 
partly because I was quite sure that I 
would do it very well. (Laughing) You see, 
teachers are not very modest people. 

It is a change to find a teacher who is 
proud of having chosen teaching. Most of 
them are just bored and boring. 

I discovered that I wanted to work not 
only with ideas, but with and through 
people. Also certain people who mattered 
to me have influenced me without even 
knowing that they have. 

And looking back, are you glad that you 
chose to teach? 

Indeed, I am! First, there is the satisfaction 
that comes with understanding what it 
means to be a teacher. Over the years, it 
seems to me that in the strict sense I have 
taught hardly anyone but I have assisted, 
guided, led hundreds. I have pushed for- 
ward, stimulated, inspired hundreds more. 
Then, of course, teaching is never dull but 
is often strenuous. 
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‘ You mean those exercise books you’ve got 


to correct? 

Yes, that is part of the drudgery of teaching. 
But in spite of that, perhaps because of 
that—the scores of exercise books that 
have to be corrected, a teacher who 
chooses to teach is like a craftsman, a 
seeker after perfection. It is exciting to 
discover new knowledge. It is also 
exciting to know what one can do with 
one’s resources, that—if you see what I 
mean—one is ‘truly creative”. Then, there 
is something even more important— 
What? 

There is the search for values. I wonder if 
you know what I mean? 

Vaguely, but only very vaguely. 

Well, you see one wonders all the time why 
one has chosen to do this, and how one 
has to do it in order to be satisfied. It is 
a little like asking oneself everyday why 
one is alive, and how one is going to live, 
in what direction one is going and so 
on. 

And do you ever find out? 

No, one never entirely finds out but, 
occasionally one has glimpses that make 
one less forlorn. A knotty problem is 
solved. The key to a baffling personality 
is discovered. A relationshipis established. 
Miracles sometimes happen. Not every- 
day, but once perhaps in a year or two one 
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finds a child intractable, written off by 
everybody as dull, blossom into writing 
what is real poetry. 

I have also found among my trainees 
people who discover such children, and 
have discovered them and have brought 
them back to me. Perhaps we have taught 
such a child nothing, but we have helped 
to trigger the release. In some sense 
then a “belongingness” occurs between a 
teacher and a pupil such as occurs perhaps 
between no two other people. 

But, of course, you are an exception? 
Not all that exceptional, for the teachers 


‘ I have taught come back to me to tell me 


of their experiences and theirs are not so 
different from mine. One told me the 
Other day that she had been deeply influn- 
ced by her father. 

I suppose he was a born teacher, too? 
Well, the strange thing is that he began 
his life as a member of the Indian Audit 
and Accounts Service though he was a 
trained mathematician and lawyer. 
After he had stayed there for 12 years, 
he said: “I am going to teach” and went 
back to his old village home, founded a 
school and began to teach Sanskrit and 
Philosophy. 

And then what happened? 

He taught there happily till he died. The 
girl who told me this story, said that she 
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went to a boarding school in a district 


_ town somewhere in Bengal where all the 


pioneers of higher education belonged to 
the Brahmo Samaj, and three or four 
distinguished teachers at the top of the 
school belonged to the Samaj. They were 
educated. They, too, had chosen teaching. 
At the time, the public was hostile to the 
Brahmo Samaj. But these teachers con- 
ducted themselves with so much courage 
and liveliness and dignity that my pupil 
was deeply impressed by them. 

Tell me more about her, please. 

She told me that she was then convinced 
that she must teach and only teach. She 
said she knew that teachers were paid less 
than administrators. She said that she 
knew she would have, like her father 
before her, moments of frustration and 
discontent and despair and she would 
cry out: “Ah, teaching is a thankless job.” 
And it is, isn’t it? 

No, not altogether thankless. Because 
teaching is for the teacher, who has 
chosen it, also a thrilling experience, and 


‘if you get that personal return out of 


teaching, you have no right to exact all 
the commonplace returns that an admini- 
strator gets. There is an old Sanskrit 
saying— 

Yes? 

That a Guru wishes his disciple to out- 
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shine him. Nowhere perhaps so much as in 
teaching is a defeat considered as great as 
a victory. As a father lives again in his 
sons, so a teacher lives again in her 
students. And this is a fulfilment better 
than all material rewards. 

You know that it is the first time that 
anyone has troubled to tell me about these 
things. Now I know what I must do 
before I judge teachers. 

What must you do? 

When I meet teachers, I must look to see 
whether they are the kind of people who 
make you go deeper into the subject or 
make you look around to show you that 
one thing is tied up with another thing. 
You know? The kind of person who makes 
you see to the heart of the matter merely 
by helping you to think. 

Yes, and then? 

Then I know that that someone really 
chose teaching and did not drift into it for 
want of something better to do. 


Down 
The 
Corridors 
With 
Lakshmi 


So far we have looked at the teacher from the out- 
side and have tried to infer how he thinks from what 
he does. Yet sometimes, if we are going to know 
people, whether they are our friends or our enemies 
or neutrals to us, we have to look at them as they 
look at themselves. We have to see teachers as they 
see themselves travel down the corridors of their work- 
ing lives, from home to school in the morning, through 
the hours of the school-day and back from school 
to home in the evening. 
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This is the rhythm of a teacher’s day and it is 
many, many such days that make up the sum-total 
of the teacher’s life. For, it would be a mistake to 
think of any profession as existing on, and at the level 
of its heroic heights. A profession is not a series of 
mountain-peaks or wave-crests. Not all teaching is at 
the heroic height of Socrates. It is not a series of cli- 
maxes or crises. It is more like an undulating plateau 
or, at best, a range of low hills. Every profession has 
its ups and downs, and the downs are frequently 
more plentiful than the ups. More generally, most 
common or garden professions—and teaching is, from 
the standpoint of the number of people who go in 
for it, a common or garden profession—have a large 
number of flats, some troughs and a few crests. 

Let us look, for instance, at Lakshmi’s day. She 
is a woman of 26, who claims that she chose teaching 
and wants to go on teaching. She is intelligent, though 
not outstanding, and likes children well enough to be 
in contact with them the whole day long. She chose 
to work in a secondary school, recognising that she 
would be neither rich nor powerful teaching here. 
She enjoys teaching English and History to girls of 
between 12 and 16 years of age. 

It is her way when she gets home not to sweep 
memories of them out of her mind, but to let them run 
through it, as if they were pleasant thoughts to dwell 
upon, associations to be remembered. 

Lakshmi is unmarried, but she has dependants, a 
mother and a young brother. She lost her father five 
years ago. Since then, she has been the mainstay of 
her family. She likes her young undergraduate brother 


Lakshmi’s working life is not all roses, but there 
is enough in it to inspire faith. 
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who is frequently irresponsible, and looks forward to 
seeing him not the bread-winner of the family, but 
a person who will do even better in life than she her- 
selfhas done. Her mother is fond of both her children, 
has an over-riding respect for Lakshmi and a great 
love for her boy, Mohan. 

Lakshmi helps her mother with the housework 
before she goes to school, because her mother is no 
longer young, and has only recently recovered from 
an unpleasant bout of jaundice. Lakshmi does the 
more strenuous things in the house, and this involves 
a certain amount of cooking. As she is fond of cook- 
ing, and very particular about cleanliness, she sees 
to the kitchen before leaving for school. 

By nine in the morning, when summer is over and 
October here, she is in school. She joins her 
colleagues and children in the Assembly Hall and 
feels that corporate prayer and singing gives a good 
first push to a busy day. Then she goes to her classes 
and she has four-and-a-half hours teaching today. 

Her first period is with Class VII, made up of child- 
ren of 12. They are very bright and Lakshmi is delight- 
ed to be with them. They are also very noisy, and 
though today she has a slight headache because she 
has done more than she should have done in the 
kitchen, Lakshmi puts up with their noise because 
she thinks that to suppress all their noise is also to 
suppress some of their brightness. Here she teaches 
from a textbook in English. It is not for her a new 
text, since she has taught it two years running, but 
it is a good text, since it is an anthology that is 
suited to children of 12 from various parts of India 
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who have studied English for four years, and can 
read and understand it comfortably. She teaches 
them a poem and is pleased when they respond. 
Some of the children are slow and she prods them, 
generally kindly and sometimes a little sharply, 
but the 45 minutes with this class is, she thinks, 
rewarding. 

She has a two-minute break and then appears in 
Class VIII to take a class in the Stuart period of 
British history. Class VIII is unlike Class VII for it 
has a large number of over-grown girls who, for rea- 
sons that Lakshmi cannot make out, have been de- 
tained in this class. They are slow, unsympathetic, 
stubborn and uninterested. She pushes and drives 
and prods and ploughs, recognising that everybody 
cannot be inspired, but she fears at the end ofher 45 
minutes that the Stuarts have remained as distant as 
the Stuarts always have been from India. Distressed 
after these 45 minutes, she wonders if there'is any 
sense in teaching these girls about Where Sovereignty 
Resides or if it is important that girls as slow, stupid 
and unresponsive as these, should be educated in a 
school at all. 

She then has a 15-minute recess at which she drinks 
a cup of hot coffee and eats the sandwich that she has 
thoughtfully brought with her this morning. Then 
she repairs to Class XI with girls of 15 to 16. 

These girls are going to take their Higher Secon- 
dary examination next April. They are very deter- 
mined, 30 children in all, of whom 20 are certain to 
| pass, ten of them in the first division, four or five in 
the second and the rest in the third. Of the remaining 
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ten, Lakshmi does not know what to say, because 
though they have some potentiality, she does not 
think that they will make the grade by April next year. 
But she is not sure that they will not put on that last 
spurt that helps slow people to win a race. So though 
she would much rather devote herself to the ten sure 
first divisions, all of whom sparkle with intelligence, 
merriment and interest in their work, she gives more 
time to the ten about whose passing she is not at all 
sure. 

Then she goes off to the IXth Class to teach the 
Moghul period of Indian hisory. She has reached 
Shahjehan and the girls have organised a discussion 
group on why the disputed succession, that reared its 
head even earlier than Shahjehan’s time, is the root- 
cause of the downfall of the Moghul dynasty. To her 
surprise, Lakshmi finds herself being transported 
back to the 17th Century. She wonders why anybody 
should fail to see that the Moghul period of history is 
entirely modern. 

Lakshmi has another period to follow, and this 
one is a period in English Grammar with the Xth 
Class. Everyone seems to hate Grammar. She can 
get no return out of teaching Parsing or Analysis. 
She plays upon their love of Arithmetic and tells 
them that anyone who is good at Arithmetic will be 
good at Grammar. That gets her nowhere. The 
children are just stubbornly opposed to learning 
grammar. There is no relief of any kind. She herself 
is too tired to make them laugh or to laugh herself. 
So she sits exhausted in her chair, surveying them. 
They, in turn, tired at the end of the morning, look 
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at her, wondering what the point of studying Gram- 
mar is, in a language that is not familiar to them. 

At the end of this period, Lakshmi is too weary 
to pronounce on whether she is lucky or not to be a 
teacher. She does not look forward to the two re- 
maining classes of 45 minutes each, to the pile of exer- 
cises today from four classes totalling 145 children 
that she will have to correct at home, late at night, 
after she has helped to cook supper and wash up. 
Yet strangely, yes very strangely ! —as she falls asleep, 
weary, she knows without regret that she will be hard 
at work tomorrow morning. 

This is a not unrealistic picture of how a woman- 
teacher spends her day, teaching in a higher secondary 
school in an Indian city. This is the routine of an 
Indian teacher’s life. It is not all roses. Equally, 
there is enough in it to encourage optimism and to 
inspire faith. As you read on, you will realise that to 
see the romance of every profession, you must be able 
to see the constant thread of gold that runs through 
tapestry of drabness in the day-to-day weaving of the 
working years. 


Teaching 
Ingredients 


The teacher’s life is like the life of a great many 
other people who do not belong to ‘dedicated’ 
professions. It is drizzle-and-dry-weather. You saw 
how Lakshmi, a day in whose working life we des- 
cribed, cannot make up her mind whether she is a 
very lucky or a very troubled woman. Her day 
alternates between happiness and disappointment. 
It moves from excitement to pleasure, from optimism 
to depression, frustration, sadness, anxiety. This is of 
the stuff of a teacher’s life, and anybody who wants 
to underst and how great teachers emerge from a life 
of this texture must understand the nature of the 
work involved in teaching. 

Let us have a look at what people in general ex- 
pect of teachers, particularly of secondary teachers, 
though there are other kinds of teachers. You re- 
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member we spoke earlier of Froebel and Montessori, 
the first, a man, a German, the second, an Italian 
woman, who were both concerned with small children 
at Kindergarten level and, one of them, more parti- 
cularly concerned with backward children. These two 
educational thinkers were determined to discover how 
the child mind works at a very early age, and to evolve 
methods for making the so-called ‘‘dull’’ child an 
average or bright child, and the bright child, brighter. 
However, for the time being, we will limit ourselves 
to the people, men and women, who are engaged 
in teaching at High Schools and Higher Secondary 
Schools in India. You will find that a great deal is 
expected of them and you may wonder how, living the 
life that Lakshmi lives, the teacher can satisfy Malati 
| and all the others who exact all this of her. Lakshmi, 
incidentally, has compared notes with her opposite 
number in a boys’ school, and she finds that Harish- 
chandra leads approximately the same kind of life as 
herself, though, as he is engaged in teaching Mathe- 
matics and Science, he has amore precise idea of how 
far what he gets, fall short of what he wishes to get. 
People demand several things of the secondary 
school teacher. They expect him to be, first, a nice 
sort of person because only a nice sort of person can 
influence children. Then, they expect him to be master 
of his subject and to prove to them that it will be use- 
ful to think in a way that they can understand. 
They expect him to like teaching and to be able to 
stimulate enthusiasm in others. They want his classes 
to be alive. They fear boredom and they feel that 
every trained teacher should be able to prevent bore- 
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dom among his students. They know that children 
suffer more from bores than from brutes. They expect 
him to be both patient and demanding, for they 
know in their hearts that nothing worth having, is 
not difficult to attain. They want him to respect them 
for what they are, and most of all for what they can 
become. They want to be able to respect him. Some 
children will expect too much and the best teacher 
will not be able to reach them, but what we have 
described above is what the normal child and his 
parents expect of the teacher. 

Sometimes parents expect more. They expect 
both Lakshmi and Harishchandra to set standards 
for their children that they themselves have frequently 
been unable to set. They expect him and her to hurry 
on the process of maturing so that a child, young in 
years, will be wise in understanding. They expect 
the teacher to develop talents that do not exist. 

As for Principals, they sometimes expect even more 
than parents and children put together. They want 
the teacher to develop to the maximum the whole 
potential of all his students. They expect good class- 
room order which they do not measure merely in 
terms of the absence of noise. 

They expect cooperation and loyalty. They expect 
the teacher to be interested in the problems of the 
individual without losing sight of the need of the 
group. They expect the teacher to remember that 
he is first a teacher, and then a leaderin other direc- 
tions, which is perhaps why quite a few teachers 
fear extra-curricular activities. 

You will see that we sometimes expect all this and 
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Heaven, too, of a classroom teacher and we are right 
to pitch our expectations high. The teacher is expec- 
ted to perform a series of miracles, not big miracles, 
but little miracles like the fine performance of an 
able violinist. (Sushila put this side of teaching very 
well in her talk with Malati). 

There was once a cynic who said that only ten 
out of every hundred people in any line of work really 
know what they are doing. Perhaps this is going too 
far, but we do know that truly effective teachers are 
all too rare in any part of the world. 

Fine teaching consists of a series of small miracles, 
but not every teacher can perform miracles every 
day. The important thing, if you are to understand 
and perhaps to become a teacher yourself, is as 
Sushila will tell you, to know what causes these 
miracles. A teacher must know his subject, must like 
children and must like teaching. The basic ingredi- 
ents of teaching are intelligence, talent and hard 
work. Perhaps all these ingredients vary from 
man to man, man tO woman, woman to woman, 
but also perhaps we ought to look at them a little 
more closely just in case you want to be a teacher 
yourself. 

What does intelligence cover ? A great deal of ter- 
ritory, some of it unexplored, but we have to reach 
an agreement that helps us to use the tool in dealing 
with children and that is why we talk of an Intelli- 
gence Quotient or I.Q. for short. Now let us apply 
the same tool to the teacher. The teacher has to have 
an alert and open mind, a quick wit andaready ima- 
gination. He has also to have a solid training for 
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teaching and this has to be strengthened by a lively 
interest in changes in his field. He should know the 
most recent developments in his subject. 

What do we mean by talent ? This, too, is a word as 
slippery as an eel. The outstanding teacheris always 
a good actor. Invariably, the teacher has to get 
something accepted. He has to persuade. He has to 
give off sparks, as the Americans say. He has to be 
dynamic. He has to make other people catch his 
enthusiasm. He has also to be able to relax and to 
laugh. A doctor sometimes slaps a patient to get a 
reaction from her when she is unresponsive. A teacher 
similarly has often to use a “shock tactic”. He may 
be unpopular for a while, but he will always be 
remembered, because he was an actor who knew how 
and when to inject his shock and when to do just 
nothing. The eccentric teacher is often a super- 
latively good teacher. 

A teacher must like people and particularly children. 
He must be sufficiently talented to accept other points 
of view. He must be willing to take charge of children 
and direct and control them without showing them 
too clearly that they are being controlled. He has 
also to work very hard without showing how ex- 
hausted he is, for the energy that it needs to disci- 
pline a class is not the only energy that a teacher 
needs. He has to plan his work effectively and “stage- 
manage” his classes, to move his students about, to 
keep them enthralled and to provide that friendly 
climate in a classroom that makes learning not possi- 
ble only, but a joy. An angry teacher is rarely an 
effective teacher. A frustrated and depressed teacher 
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is generally a bad teacher. A sense of humour is a 
great help in teaching. 

Emerson, the great American thinker, used to 
say to teachers: “What you are, speaks so loudly 
that I cannot hear what you say”. This is quite true, 
for a teacher’s voice, his manners, his appearance, 
everything about him has a bearing on the feelings of 
his students for him. And that means that it is these 
things, and not just what he says that control class- 
room discipline. 

If at any time it seems that a country has a very 
large number of bad or slack or indifferent teachers 
who, as Malati would say, “took up teaching” with- 
out any ambition to do something special, you will 
find the reason for this unhappy state of affairs in the 
society in which the teachers live. Apply this axiom 
to India today. If it is your experience that there are 
many more bad than good teachers, you must ask 
yourself why it is that the profession of Socrates and 
Alcott, of Tilak, Gokhale and Tagore has come to be 
the drab, angry, weary, careless, rusty thing that it is 
today. 

To answer this question, you must look at the rela- 
tion that exists today between the teacher and society. 
For even bad teachers are often good human beings. 
They like children and perhaps even love them. 
Unhappily, though in order to be a good teacher, 
you must like children, merely to like or even love 
children is not enough. You have, in addition, to be 
intelligent, talented and hard-working. And you 
have to respect your profession and yourself. On what does 
this professional self-respect depend ? 


Anjalis 
Mother 


Once not long ago a girl of fourteen, called Anjali 
Mukherjee, came to Delhi from Calcutta. Her father, 
who was a senior officer in a government department 
had been transferred and with him, came his wife 
and three children, of whom Anjali was the second 
child and the only daughter. She was the apple of her 
father’s eye and her mother (who was not a parti- 
cularly wise woman) believed that Anjali was excep- 
tional and must have really good teachers to bring 
out her talents. So Anjali was sent to what her 
parents considered a good higher secondary school 
in Delhi. 

From the start there was trouble. The school in- 
sisted on giving Anjali an entrance test in order to 
see whether she was fit for the IXth Class to which 
her mother commanded that she should be admitted. 
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Mrs. Mukherjee held that the test was unnecessary. 
Nevertheless Anjali had to take it. She did well in 
arithmetic and English, but did not fare so well in 
Hindi. However, on considering her general intel- 
ligence and her keenness, the Principal, on the advice 
of her teachers, admitted Anjali to the IXth Class, 
warning her that she would have to work harder 
at Hindi. Anjali, who was undoubtedly an intelligent 
child, agreed to work hard and did so. 

Her teachers thought well of the girl as the weeks 
spilled into months, but they did not think aloud 
always, and so did not expend themselves on 
saying in their reports how extraordinary Mrs. 
Mukherjee’s daughter was. This upset Mrs. 
Mukherjee, who had rarely been thwarted. She wrote 
constantly to the Principal to ask why Anjali had 
scored only 55% in English and only 65% in arith- 
metic, when she had been considered outstanding 
in both subjects at her school in Calcutta. For a while 
the Principal bore patiently with these letters, but 
when they began to be more insistent and demanding, 
she asked Mrs. Mukherjee to see her. This Mrs. 
Mukherjee did, but not very graciously. In the half- 
hour that she spent with the Principal, she again 
made the points that she had so often made in her 
letters, namely, that Anjali was a ‘superior child”, 
and that she did not expect teachers such as those 
employed at this school to understand so gifted a 
child. 

The Principal was a woman of some experience, 
accustomed to parents, most of whom are unwilling 
to see that their children are not prodigies. She did 
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what she could to explain that to give Anjali very 
high marks right away when she did not deserve them 
(and was not in any case the kind of child to whom 
encouragement in this form was necessary) was 
unwise; but Mrs. Mukherjee was quite sure that the 
teachers at the school did not value Anjali as Anjali 
should be valued. 

The Principal suggested that Mrs. Mukherjee 
should talk to the teachers woman-to-woman; they 
might throw some light on the child’s progress and 
her capabilities. Reluctantly, Mrs. Mukherjee did 
this. She had expected to find the teachers submissive 
and accommodating. Quite the contrary. She dis- 
covered that they had their own point of view, and 
that this point of view took in all 35 children in 
Anjali’s class and regarded Anjali as only one of 
the 35. 

The teacher of English was willing to see that 
Anjali was well above the average of her class and 
said so. She also pointed out, however, that it would 
never do to push the girl harder than she was going, 
and to make her feel that she was so superior to the 
class that she did not have to work hard at precis, 
grammar and composition. Anjali was a quick reader 
and understood what she read, but it would take 
her time, as it took everyone time, to understand 
that there were good and bad ways of saying the 
same thing. 

The arithmetic teacher was not so complimentary. 
She was accustomed to girls who ‘maxed? papers and 
found that Anjali, though intelligent had not been 
“drilled” sufficiently. She was not in the very top 

Anjali’s mother is querulous and dissatisfied with 


her daughter’s teachers, yet Anjali is not 
unhappy. Who is right, who wrong ? 
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bunch of girls who took go to 100% at every test. 
She met Mrs. Mukherjee’s attack with cold self- 
confidence and said that it would help if the mother 
supervised Anjali’s arithmetic homework more 
closely; other mothers did this for their daughters. 
As arithmetic had never been one of Mrs. Mukher- 
jee’s strong points, she did not welcome this sugges- 
tion. 

As for the Hindi teacher, she told Mrs. Mukherjee 
plainly that Anjali would require coaching, and that 
this would have to be done out of school hours. She 
added, not altogether tactfully, that she found that 
many children from Bengal did not take Hindi as 
seriously as they should. 

Back to the Principal went Mrs. Mukherjee, sure 
that she had been treated unsympathetically by the 
teachers, and a reproachful “‘what-are-you going-to- 
do about-it” in all she said. Again wisdom prevailed. 
The Principal suggested that if Mrs. Mukherjee 
became an active member of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, that had been run in the school for the last 
five years, she would find that there were other 
parents with similar problems and that a collective 
attack on such problems always helped. Before this 
constructive suggestion Mrs. Mukherjee retreated to 
tell her husband of the humilitation that she had 
suffered at the school. 

Somewhat to her surprise, her husband took the 
view that all was really quite well, that she must in 
everyone’s interest, become an active participant in 
the school P.T.A. and that he had no doubt that 
things would “‘settle down”, as he put it, for Anjali, 
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her mother and the school. And with this masterly 
piece of advice, he returned to his files. 

At heart Mrs. Mukherjee was neither a hard nor 
a spoilt woman. She was merely ambitious for her 
children. And she did think well of Anjali, who was 
both charming and intelligent. For her husband she 
had a great admiration and she generally acted upon 
his advice. So she joined the P.T.A. effectively—as 
a parent she was automatically a member. 

The rest of the story you can guess for yourself. 
In the course of the next three years, in which Anjali 
moved up from the IXth to the XIth Class, she out- 
distanced everyone in English; she held her own in 
arithmetic; and though she was not of distinction- 
standard in Hindi, did well enough. In history, geo- 
graphy, science she was very good, herscore 60% or 
so, and everyone knew, including her Hindi teacher, — 
that she would take a First Division. 

When she did this, Mrs. Mukherjee was trium- 
phant. Hadn’t she always said ?....But there she 
paused. She had said other things, too, that hadn’t 
been true. The teachers were bad. The teachers did 
not care. The teachers did not take a personal inter- 
est. They did not recognise Anjali’s gifts. They had 
something against Anjali. All of it had been a 
mistake. 

Essentially a well-meaning woman who learnt 
from experience, Mrs. Mukherjee was prepared to be 
generous. She recognised that parents and teachers 
have a common aim in the welfare of children. She 
wrote to the Principal and to the teachers to thank 
them for their work with Anjali, who was now ma- 
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ture for her years, self-confident, and well-instructed. 
As she stood at the portals of the University Anjali 
knew that'she would do well. 

This is not a singular case; there are many like 
it. The community that forms our society is composed, 
in the first place, of parents. Some of these parents are 
teachers and understand the problems of the teacher 
in India today. Those who are not, have to be made 
to understand them. For the teacher has problems, 
the chief of which today is very large classes, that 
contain children from various parts of India, with 
various kinds of talents and backgrounds, all of which 
have to be borne in mind in teaching children to 
think for themselves. 

Add to this, the fact that the teacher (remember 
Lakshmi) has her own private problems—her mother, 
her brother, her small salary, her long working day, 
her file of exercise books. The day is too short for 
her to ‘‘refresh’’ herself at a library or even to do 
much reading at home. So she cannot always keep 
up with recent developments in her subject or in 
education in general. She hasn’t the time to go to 
a good film or even to an entertaining film, that 
would raise her morale and so improve her effici- 
ency as a teacher. Worried at home, worried at 
school, always anxious that she will not be able to 
do what is expected of her in the time in which it is 
expected, she tends to become depressed, diffident 
and strained. 

True, she has her vacations in which she can 
catch up on her work; she can travel, for there are 
travel concessions for teachers. Yes, but many 
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teachers wait for the vacation to rest. Just to rest, so 
as to be strong enough physically to face the next 
term, with its exactions in the shape of timetables, 
extra-curricular activities, parents and examination 
demands. 

The important point to understand is that the 
teacher is a member of a community. Unless she or he 
or both are seen to be assets in that community, giving 
to it of their best, day in and day out, unless they are 
seen as private as well as professional people, they 
will continue to be sad, depressed, strained and un- 
satisfactory in spite of their good intentions. Some- 
where, someone, and preferably parents, must sup- 
port the teacher in the pursuit of happiness, fulfil- 
ment, recognition, self-respect. Unless the com- 
munity—which is all of us, parents, teachers, 
children,—understand its obligations, we cannot 
have self-respecting and better teachers and so we 
cannot have self-respecting and better students. 


Things 


Remembered 


Are training and in-service teaching the only way 
to remind teachers, if they need reminding, that 
theirs is the noblest profession in the world, as noble 
as, or perhaps even nobler than that of the doctor 
who heals and snatches life from the jaws of death ? 

No. There are other ways to do this. You have all 
heard of “publicity” since the modern world is full 
of it. Open your daily newspaper and you will see 
and hear the trumpet of publicity. There are adver- 
tisements all over the pages, what girls want, what 
boys want, what fathers and mothers and teachers 
want. There are cinema advertisements. There are 
scholarship advertisements that offer to give you 
something and warn you that you have to apply 
for it by a given date. Everyone seems to be 
“selling” something, and you are the consumer who 
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is being persuaded to buy. This is the function of 
publicity. 

Now, it may seem to you that publicity is com- 
mercial and, therefore, base or cheap or ugly. Surely, 
you may say, the teacher should not need publicity ! 
But that would be a very short-sighted judgment. 
Everything that has to be made known, has to be 
publicised. If it is necessary to make Corn Flakes 
known, it is surely necessary to make Teachers 
known! We said earlier that some of the best work 
in the world has been done by teachers who worked 
quietly and anonymously, and who were not known 
till they were dead. However, if they had not been 
known after their death, there would have been no 
way of knowing how great they were. Plato was one 
of history’s greatest publicists. It is necessary for 
publicity to be used to make good and great 
teachers known. 

Publicity, like the machine, is neutral : in itself it is 
neither good nor bad. The thing that it publicises may 
be good; it may be bad. But publicity is only a way 
of doing things, and the better it is done, the better 
for us it is. By this time, I think you will agree that 
the teacher, man or woman, is a good thing and, 
therefore, publicity about the teacher is a good and 
necessary thing. 

How do you publicise the teacher ? You can do soin 
several ways and the good teacher in India today de- 
serves to be publicised. One way is Horace Mann’s— 
by making demands for him upon the community. 
You publicise the work of a teacher by inviting 
people to hear him or her teach; but since you cannot 
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move a teacher or a group of teachers about so easily 
among 450 million people, nor move 450 million 
round to him or her or them so easily, the next best 
thing is to make a film about the teacher that people 
can see, or to write a book about the teacher that 
people can read, or to broadcast a radio play about 
the teacher that people can hear. These are your 
media of communication. The film, the radio and 
television are all media of mass communication. Be- 
cause not everybody can read, the book is a limited 
medium of communication. How can we use all 
these media to make teachers known? 

Perhaps you have seen how this is done and how 
skilful writers and film directors and other clever artists 
can drive home to the unthinking public the essence 
of the life of a good teacher? You may have seen the 
American films, “Three Cheers for Miss Bishop!” or 
“Good Morning, Miss Dove.” Perhaps you have read 
“The Corn is Green” a play by the British play- 
wright Emlyn Williams, that was later filmed. You 
may also have seen the great films made of the play, 
“The Browning Version” and the James Hilton 
novel “Goodbye Mr. Chips”. Perhaps, not all these 
sprang out of the imagination of a novelist, a play- 
wright or a scenario writer. Somewhere, writers and 
artists get their inspiration from a real and living 
teacher. It is possible that they write after the teacher 
is dead, but they write out of the speaking image of 
something remembered. The best publicists for teachers 
are their own eloquent, imaginative pupils. 

Much the best images of teachers remembered 
have been given us by their pupils. These incidentally 


Pestalozzi....“We loved him; yes, we all loved 
him, for he loved us all”. 
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throw light on the relations that exist between teach- 
ers and pupils. For instance, one of Pestalozzi’s stu- 
dents drew a portrait of his master, that ran as 
follows :— 

“Imagine, my children, a very ugly man, with rough, 

bristling hair, his face scarred with smallpox and covered 

with freckles, a pointed, untidy beard, no necktie, ill-fitting 

trousers, stockings down, and enormous shoes; add to this a 

breathless, shuffling gait, eyes either large and flashing, or 

half-closed as though turned within, features expressing 
either a profound sadness or the most peaceful happiness, 
speech now slow and musical, now thundering and hurried, 
and you will have some idea of the man we called ‘Father 

Pestalozzi.’ Such as I have described him to you, we loved 

him; yes, we all loved him, for he loved us all; we loved him 

so much that when we lost sight of him for a time we felt 
‘ sad and lonely and when he came back to us again we could 
not turn our eyes away from him”. 

That is almost better than a resounding epitaph 
on a tomb in Westminster Abbey! 

Froebel seemed to many who knew him to be a 
sad, gloomy, unsuccessful man. He had been dogged 
by misfortune since the time he had been a small boy, 
and all his youth had passed in protest and failure. 
His one abiding passion was a love of children, and 
this acted as a spur in discovering the thing what he 
could do with excellence. He could teach smal 
children. 

The story is told by a pupil of how, when he had 
determined to set up an institution for these little 
ones, Froebel wandered about absent-mindedly 
trying to find a name for it, till one day it came to him 
while he was out taking a walk. “Eureka!” he cried, 
“I have found it: KINDERGARTEN it shall be 


Froebel: “Eureka!” he cried, “I have found it. 
KINDERGARTEN it shall be called”. Andso 


the beloved word was born. 
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called.” And so the beloved word was born. 

Towards the latter part of his life a Baroness, a 
woman of aristocratic birth, wealth, position and 
education, heard of him. She had lived rather an 
idle life, but unlike others who had lived the same 
kind of life, was not pleased with herself. Accordingly 
she went to Froebel and said : “I wish to become one 
of your pupils”. And a pupil she became, mixing 
freely with lots of young country girls, barefoot and 
dirty, with little children, and absobing Froebel’s 
teaching. Later, she wrote about the Master, and it is 
largely from her articles and sketches that we have 
a living portrait of Froebel, man and teacher. 

The Miss Moffat who is the teacher-heroine of 
“The Corn is Green” grew out of a great flesh-and- 
blood teacher, who taught Emlyn Williams when he 
was a small boy at an elementary school. Her name 
was Sarah Grace Cooke. She noticed that the small 
boy who was the son of a very poor Welsh miner, 
“sludged’’ daily to school seven miles through the 
bitter cold of Welsh winter morning. Very early she 
observed his great gifts. She saw genius in a child, 
whom a less-gifted and discerning teacher might 
have overlooked, and she made it her business, 
often spending her own earnings on him, to nurse 
this small germ of genius till she produced the litera- 
ray man who has given the world great plays and 
great books. 

Perhaps that is true of other teachers, too: of 
Sarah Burton, teacher-heroine of “South Riding” 
by Winifred Holtby, of Miss Bishop “Three Cheers for 
Miss Bishop”, of Mr. Chips and Miss Dove. For it is 
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easier to remember a teacher than almost anybody 
except a parent. The teacher who is remembered 
is a triumph, because he or she is remembered for 
something over and above what he taught. What is 
this memorable something by which we remember 
teachers ? 


The 
Speaking 
Image 


Every teacher who is remembered is, in some part, 
an actor. Some teachers impress themselves on their 
students by their looks and carriage; others by their 
quality of voice and others again by a quality of 
mind that they communicate through unforgettable 
characteristics. There are teachers who are remember- 
ed for particular phrases and idioms. There are others 
who are remembered by the shock tactic that we 
mentioned earlier, that shakes up confused minds and 
that cures boredom in a single stroke. 

The methods of a teacher, outside the stock, ortho- 
dox methods of subject-teaching, are a matter of his 
own choice or hers. Often, indeed, they are nota 
matter of conscious choice, for they have sprung 
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directly out of the unconscious personality of the 
teacher. This has nothing to do with great height 
or great impressiveness or great beauty. For, ugly 
people (Socrates was ugly) have made memorable 
teachers. There is some trick of personality that 
impresses itself indelibly upon the minds of pupils and 
that helps them to remember whatever it is that 
they have drawn from a teacher. 

Strictly, and within the structure of a school, a 
teacher exists just to teach algebra or history or 
botany or domestic science or language or mathe- 
matics; but, in fact, a teacher teaches much more 
than language or formulae or social studies. He gives 
more than information; he gives more than an in- 
troduction to a world of beauty and order. Teachers 
give the sum-total of their experience, and experience is some- 
thing that no child, so many years younger than a teacher, can 
have. 

What is the value of this experience since children 
will grow up one day and buy their own experience ? 
The value of a teacher’s experience lies partly in the 
intelligence with which he has reacted to his ex- 
perience and partly in the sensitiveness with which 
he has grown up from it. Two people may look at the 
Brahmaputra and the hills that lie behind it at the 
same time. One may see the scene merely as water 
and hills, a geological combination. The other may 
see them as a stretch of infinite beauty. There is a 
difference of personality that shows that one is more 
factually and scientifically inclined, the other more 
artistically inclined. One cannot say that either is in- 
ferior to the other. They are just different personalities. 
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But the experience of each, drawn from the same 
things, may be totally different. There are also people 
who may not react to their surroundings at all. It 
would be a pity for such people to become teachers. 

Experience woven tight, first, of learning and then 
of living, and then again of learning to teach, the teach- 
er passes to his students. With it he passes, incidental- 
ly, certain qualities of vision, feeling and charac- 
ter and, of these, the last is far and away the most 
important. 

Let us go back for a minute to the teachers we 
described earlier. There was Sarah Burton of “South 
Riding”, who was passionately concerned not to 
waste ability. She was a small, rather ugly, vital, 
red-headed, bony, middle-aged woman, with a 
passion for teaching, arid passionately she could 
protest against the waste of talent that she saw in her 
Yorkshire school. Speaking of Lydia Holly, a very 
bright girl in the slums who had a talent for language 
and mathematics, she cried : 

“She's the eldest but one of seven children, now 
eight with the baby. There’s an elder brother working 
for Tadman, the grocer. They live in a converted 
railway coach at the Shacks—you know—on the 
Maythorpe cliff. Pd noticed that the girl had been 
a bit awkward all this term, now it appears that she 
knew her mother was going to have another baby, 
and she knew too that she’d been warned that it 
might kill her. She was right. The mother had a fall 
and died last week. The baby unfortunately lives. 
Lydia was quite alone in that camp for some time with 
her mother and the little boy, a toddler. She’s only 
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Just fifteen. And now she has to give up her scholar- 
ship and go home and look after the children.” 

Looking back some time later at Sarah Burton, a 
friend of hers who shared her passion for creating 
things for children, and loved her for it, wrote ad- 
miringly to her: 

rere I shall imagine you trying to look six feet 
high and ferociously determined, whereas I believe 
your’re at heart a bit of asentimentalist and gentle 
as a dove. Still, if you can go on scolding silliness, 
laughing at sentimentality, debunking all the cant and 
humbug, wrestling with parents and governors, 
you'll make a thundering good job of that school. 
I know it. And I shall be glad it was partly through 
my work that you have a decent place to work it. 
I believe in bricks and mortar. Whatever else I may have 
failed to do—and there’s a lot—at least I left behind 
in the South Riding a better battlefield for so brave 
a fighter ys). 5 I have a feeling that even if another 
war should come and gas choke your girls and bombs 
shatter your classrooms, something will have changed, 
something be made better by the good work you did 
there. That’s as near to mysticism as I ever get—the 
belief that good work is never wasted...... 

You have, in these two passages, the portrait of a 
teacher-personality as she is, and as others see her. 
She is small. She is dynamic. She is red-headed. 
She is ugly. She is passionate. She will give all she 
has to rescue ability in the children she teaches and 
she will work, might and main, to make her brick- 
and-mortar school, a living and growing reality for 
them. This is of the stuff that is never forgotten, and 
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it is the stuff that influences a whole generation of 
children. Winifred Holtby, knew such a teacher: it 
would be difficult to “think up” someone like Sarah 
Burton. 

Something similar occurred in the story of Sarah 
Grace Cooke who inspired the famous character- 
study of Miss Moffat in “The Corn is Green”. In 
addition to passion, there was vision here that saw 
genius in a coal miner’s child and that worked for 
years with a kind of impatient patience to nurse 
genius till it grew to its full, trumphant height. 

Those of you who have seen the film, ‘Good 
Morning, Miss Dove”, will recall that Miss Dove 
brought to her students a wealth of character, over 
and above her quality as an instructor. Her own 
private sorrow and her determination to come to 
terms with it, her restraint and endurance and 
dignity were all communicated to the children she 
taught. Little wonder that she became the heart of 
the colony within which she lived and worked ! The 
policeman, the grocer, the doctor, the surgeon, the 
nurse, the great mass of parents and children, thought 
of their town as “Miss Dove’s town”. And when they 
feared that she was dying, the community grieved 
about her and gave to her everything that she 
deserved of such a community. For throughout her 
teaching life, she had put the community and its 
children before herself. 

There is another kind of personality that you may 
sometimes come across in a teacher who is not, per- 
haps, a great showman, but who has the quality of 
great honesty in scholarship. Such a character is 
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portrayed in Terence Rattigan’s “The Browning 
Version”. Here, a teacher who was once a great 
Cambridge scholar, forgot that scholarship alone 
does not necessarily make a good teacher. He became 
too scholarly to impress the boys he taught. Year in 
and year out, he taught Greek, and it was only towards 
the end of his life (when he felt himself to be a failure) 
that it suddenly struck one small boy that there was 
something more here than a drab teacher of Greek. 
The boy had seen to the heart of a completely honest 
scholar. So, a teacher who may fail in showmanship, 
may establish himself through scholarly integrity 
and be remembered for this reason. 

Mr. Chips was considered undistinguished by all 
his colleagues, but was remembered with affection 
years after he had died, by the small boys who 
had grown up in his gentle charge. 

Yes, the good teacher gives something much more 
valuable than learning to his pupils. Through his 
personality, he imparts, perhaps unconsciously, 
character; and for character, there is really no substi- 
tute. But to discern character, you must be able to 
read between the lines. 


10 


Between 
The 


Lines 


If men had listened to Socrates, they would have 
seen that it was in theirowninterest to be honourable. 
However, the world has not consistently listened to 
its teachers, and today it is possible to be clever and 
intellectual without being honourable or honest. 

As she goes about her daily routine of work, the 
teacher is constantly faced with the problem of how 
to teach arithmetic, science, history and grammar, 
and to teach the things that are more important than 
these subjects. Certainly it is important to insist that 
students shall learn that A*—B*=(A+B) (A—B), and 
it is important for students to learn to state the law 
of gravity, that Columbus discovered America in 
1492, or to distinguish between a noun and pronoun, 
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an adjective and an adverb. But the teacher’s duty 
goes beyond the teaching of these hard facts. This is 
the instruction that she is paid to give, since she is a 
subject-teacher; but there are things over and above 
this, that she is expected to give that are not necessa- 
rily spelt out either in her salary or in her conditions 
of work or in the recognition that society gives her. 

What are these other things that the teacher has 
to give ? Broadly, these things are: VALUES. Values 
are distinguished from Facts, but they underlie a 
great many facts, particularly historical and sociolo- 
gical facts, facts learnt in civics and political science 
and facts that come out in odd wisps in literature— 
prose and poetry. Everything important that has been 
said, everyone important who has ever spoken, is 
seeking somewhere to establish a value. Sometimes 
this value is expressed with great beauty, as in the 
poetry of Shakespeare or Keats or in the prose of 
Edmund Burke or Charles Lamb, but a value, beauti- 
fully or clumsily expressed, is something more 
abiding than a fact. 

Let us examine this for a moment because it will 
repay examination. It is a fact that Sharda came to 
school today in time. That punctuality is a good thing 
is a value. Sharda’s coming to school in time today 
may be one sign of a good habit that Sharda has 
formed. That Sharda is punctual is a fact, but the 
truth that underlies it is that order is good for human 
beings and particularly for growing children. Corol- 
lary: that when people are punctual, they promote 
order. ; 

If everybody concerned in a certain project arrives 
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at an agreed time, the project gets under way in time, 
progresses in time and is finished in time. We some- 
times hear about shortfalls in the targets of our First 
and Second Plans. A shortfall is often the result of 
unpunctuality somewhere. Now if the Value under- 
lying punctuality is accepted, it follows that the habit 
of punctuality will be accepted and practised and then, 
not merely small groups of individuals, but a whole 
nation of individuals will act in time, and the great 
Plans will work to time. 

There may be interruptions that we call Acts of 
God, that no man can foresee—an earthquake, a 
tidal wave, a flood, a fire—are all often impossible 
to predict. These are natural calamities and so we 
call them Acts of God, but in the ordinary way, other 
things being equal as economists are given to saying, if 
we accept order as a value, we must accept, too, the 
habit of punctuality. And this is one of the values, 
the acceptance and practice of which makes for effi- 
ciency. 

There are other values that are even more impor- 
tant than order. There are clever mathematicians, 
scientists and engineers, historians, writers and artists 
who are not, for that reason, noble. Integrity is some- 
thing distinct from ability, as far above it as a 
value, as learning is above ignorance. You can be 
very clever and very dishonest; and you can be very 
honest even if you are stupid. Honesty is, like Truth, 
indivisible. If you are honest, you are honest all 
through. So the thing to cultivate is, first, integrity 
and, then, ability in the various subject-fields that 
you study. This is one of the most important tasks of 
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the teacher—how to convey to his students or hers 
that extra something that must þe cultivated even 
while teaching and studying algebra, science, history 
and grammar, that is the pearl of great price, the 
extra something that we call “integrity.” 

With this is associated another value, the value 
that says quite plainly to oneself every conscious 
moment of the day: I am in the world, but I must 
not partake of the defects of the world. You will often 
have heard simple people speak of the virtue of 
unworldliness. This does not mean being unaware of 
the world. Quite the contrary. For if you are not 
aware of the world, you will cross the street when 
the cars are whisking through it, and you will come 
to a sudden and sorry end. Unworldliness does not 
mean being unaware that the clock is ticking, for the 
clock is the world’s way of keeping time. A sense of 
order is recognition that the world outside you exists. 

Worldliness lies in valuing material success, power, 
the applause of the world above all other things. This 
is a second-rate quality that no really great man or 
woman desires. Power, success and the applause of 
men pass, but values remain. If you study histories of 
the great prophets from the Buddha down to Moham- 
mad, you will find that they were men who cared 
very little about the judgment of the world. They were 
bent on discovering truths that were more impor- 
tant to them than the applause of men. Most of the 
prophets were persecuted and were, to their contem- 
poraries, failures. 

If we are to think our values out for ourselves it is 
quite necessary for us to develop judgment and the 
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only way to develop judgment is to do what Socrates 
besought the youth of Athens in his time to do: to 
examine life. This means that nothing escapes your 
criticism. It is good to be deferential to the old and 
wise, and to give them the respect that their experi- 
ence deserves. It is not good to take things on trust 
out of reverence, merely because people are old and 
reputed to be wise. The best teachers are men and 
women who exhort their pupils to think things out 
for themselves. At some time, it becomes the business 
of every pupil to wonder about the “truth” that he has 
derived from his teacher. If he can wonder about it 
thoughtfully, honestly and with insight, he will have 
served his teacher better by disagreeing with him than 
if, unthinkingly, he accepts his teacher’s word as law. 
This is one of the most fundamental values in learning 
and living: to be determined to examine knowledge 
and living for yourself; to listen to what others say, 
but to judge for yourself. 

Other values that it is essential for teachers to 
cultivate in their students at school are magnanimity, 
dependability and responsibility. It is important to be 
Just, very important indeed, because capricious gene- 
rosity helps nobody; but magnanimity to your neigh- 
bour, your friend or your enemy, is larger than justice. 
It is important to be dependable, because dependa- 
bility promotes order and inspires trust, but it is 
even more important to have a sense of responsibility 
so that things get done (if you are responsible for 
them) whether or not others stand by you. 

In fact the teacher has to make leaders of all 
pupils, for if ever a system of Government requires 
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leaders, that system is Democracy. There is a notion 
current that democracy does not require leaders but 
only well-disciplined citizens. This is not true. In all 
walks of life, a democracy seeks to throw up leaders 
who, by their integrity, ability, justice, magnanimity, 
dependability and responsibility, are chosen by large 
numbers of people to lead. In fact, democracy makes 
leaders to serve the people, and woe to that demo- 
cracy in which the leaders are not, first and foremost, 
men and women of piercing integrity ! As Christ once 
said to his disciples: “Whosoever among you is the 
furst, let him be the servant of all.” 
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Spare 
The 
Rod ? 


For many centuries in most countries of the world the 
teacher was regarded by his pupils and, indeed, by the 
world at large asa punishing person. The symbol that 
demonstrated his authority was the rod. In order to 
keep discipline, so it was maintained aloud and indi- 
rectly, he must be frightening. King Solomon, you may 
remember, said : “Spare the rod and spoil the child”. 

One of the best things that the goth Century has 
done for us is to lift us in both hands out of this pit 
of narrowness and terror. Today, we do not think 
of discipline in terms of ‘Don’t Do’. We think of 
it in terms of ‘THINK AND DO’. 

In the first place then, our idea of discipline is 
positive. It is the arrangement that good teachers 


Today, we do not think of discipline as ‘Don’t 
do’, but ee and do’. 
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make to get the best out of their students and them- 
selves. Every good teacher understands that what is 
forced on people, is generally resisted. People, and 
certainly children, must be persuaded—but per- 
suaded within reason. If it takes Lakshmi and Harish- 
chandra the whole day to persuade, there is clearly 
something wrong with the children or them or per- 
suasion. So the next quality that the teacher has to 
have in dealing with groups of children is common- 
sense. This, and a positive attitude in cooperating 
with children, should destroy the old notions about 
rods and terror. 

And yet, as we look down the corridors of teaching, 
we see that there were good teachers who were also 
awe-inspiring teachers, and many of them were not 
above using the rod. They argued, and the society 
of their times agreed with them, that to spare the 
rod was to spoil the child, who would in time become 
aman. As a man had to live in an orderly society, 
it was dangerous to spoil the child. 

You may have read Charles Lamb’s recollections of 
his life as a boy at Christ’s Hospital—the famous “blue- 
coat” school—and how he never recalled those days 
without shuddering. Yet “Christs? produced such 
men and scholars and poets as Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
and Charles Lamb. And remember “Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays” and the Christian gentlemen that Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby sought to produce? 

Another Lamb, G.F. Lamb, who belongs to our 
own times and has been a schoolmaster for years wrote 
a half-serious, half-funny book called, “Chalk in My 
Hair” in which he talked plainly about the life of the 
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teacher. It was not all fun and it was not all heroism 
or dedication, he thought. Then he wrote a study of 
the Public Schools of England called ironically “Those 
Happy Days”, and he showed that the notionof disci- 
pline entertained by many school-masters might lead 
to cruelty such as could be defended in no part of the 
world at any time. 

The danger of using the rod as a habit is that the 
habit may well turn to one of habitual cruelty. The 
reverse of this medal is that boys (and girls) get so 
accustomed to violence that it makes little impres- 
sion on them. Yet the idea of discipline is to remedy 
through punishment, not just to punish. 

In dealing with a group a teacher needs, above 
all things, commonsense and a sense of humour, and 
in India today with the over-sized classes that he/she 
is often called upon to teach, nothing but common- 
sense and laughter will help him or her. It is because 
the teacher in a school is concerned with forty to fifty 
children and not a single child, that a machinery of 
conventions has to be developed to make his task 
possible. 

What is this machinery ? There is, first, the curri- 
culum which is the total-picture of work in the school. 
Into this the teacher fits the work, that is his own sub- 
ject or subjects. Then, there is the syllabus in each 
subject or group of subjects and this is his guide in 
teaching for the year, the order of his topics and the 
methods by which he teaches. Next, there is the body 
of staff that is responsible for keeping the school going, 
the principal, the vice-principal, heads of departments 
and the various divisions of a full secondary school 
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into junior, middle and higher secondary. Somewhere, 
into these sections, the individual teacher fits and this 
gives him a sense of order, grading, prospects, and 
continuity. He knows that if this or that teacher drops 
out, the school will not come to a standstill; it will 
go on as all well-organised institutions go on when 
stray people leave. For institutions, though made 
of persons, are impersonal. They are planned to work 
with people, anonymously. 

Now right through the Romance of Teaching, we 
have stressed the personal qualities of the teacher, his 
intelligence, his talent, his hard work, his personality, 
his character, his need to be remembered, his eccen- 
tricities even. And now, you will say, we talk of the 
need for impersonality. Is there a contradiction here? 
Yes and no. Yes, because the teacher has to cultivate 
individuality to be able to put himself across to his 
students as an individual. No, because he has to deal 
with the group and the organisation, as if he were a 
unit, nameless. 

Strangely, human beings can achieve both things 
with and through discipline. They can discipline 
themselves to fit into their niche in the school, the 
classroom, the games field, the community, the 
nation, the world. To fit is to understand that others 
exist and matter, and this is the heart of Discipline. 

If a teacher can achieve this for himself and his 
pupils without violence, he or she is in all probability 
a mature person and a good teacher. If he cannot 
do so, he may have to resort to the rod, but it is as well 
for everyone to remember in 1963, that to resort to 
the rod is in fact to admit failure. 


12 


Shadows 
And 
Light 


Once upon a time there was a young man who 
had read of the life and death of Socrates as this is 
told by Plato, and he was deeply impressed. Indeed, 
so deeply impressed was he that he gave up all idea 
of other and more paying professions, and decided 
that he would be a teacher, nothing but a teacher 
and always a teacher. 

So Vikram (for that was his name) did all that was 
required to be a teacher. He took his Master’s 
degree in mathematics and science, went to a teacher 
training college where he took a Master’s degree in 
education, and finally was recruited to teach in a good 
secondary school. 

Several of his friends, who had thought well of 
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Vikram in school and college, wondered why he was 
not more ambitious, for he could have gone in for an 
administrative service, that paid better to start with, 
offered higherincrements and better material prospects 
than teaching. But no ! Vikram was determined 
to teach, and he let his friends pity him and went his 
way. When some of his colleagues deserted teaching 
for other more paying fields, he did not envy them. 
He wanted to teach. He regarded teaching as the 
supreme challenge. He had what he wanted. 

For years it seemed to others, that Vikram led a 
totally uneventful life, walking down the corridors, 
in and out of the classrooms of his school. (For he 
never saw the need to change his school). But he 
seemed to be happy. He knew that he was turning out 
boys who were growing up, taking their High School 
(for that was the examination in force at the time), and 
then to get up to a university and eventually to go 
in for a professional course of engineering or medicine 
or law or education, and become useful and admired 
members of society. As he grew older, from thirty 
to forty to fifty to sixty, no one would have regarded 
Vikram as a resounding success in life. Yet this seemed 
not to matter to him. 

But when he was sixty-five and feeling the weight 
of years and of bad health, he had a bad spell of de- 
pression. What, after all, had he achieved ? Years and 
years and years and years, in and out of classrooms, 
down the corridors of a single secondary school—to 
what end ? He forgot all the hundreds of boys that 
he had taught, who had gone as leaders to the ends of 
India and the world and he felt suddenly very lonely. 
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As he was brooding over the waste of his life in the 
shadows in-which he sat by himself, it seemed to him 
that the room was suddenly filled with golden light, 
and that a man stood there, no younger than he had 
been when he had started to teach. Vikram looked 
up and, so weary was he, said without preliminary: 

“Tt is no use. I have achieved nothing”. 

But the figure-of-light showed him a book, a very 
thick book, in which were inscribed in letters of gold, 
the hundred upon hundred names of boys who had 
passed through Vikram’s hands. And the young man- 
of-light raised his beautiful head and said in a voice 
that echoed down the years: 

“I move about the world and I meet people unex- 
pectedly. Sometimes I meet them in triumph and I 
warn them that it does not do to be arrogant in pros- 
perity. Sometimes I come to them in sorrow, and then 
I show them that there is no need for them to be des- 
pondent, for they have not failed.” 

“But I wanted to be a great teacher”, wailed 
Vikram, “and at the end of my life what have I to 
show ?” 

The man-of-light ran his golden finger down the 
pages of the book that contained the record of 
Vikram’s work as a teacher, and he said: 

“But this is not all. Come with me and I will show 
you.” 

And before Vikram knew quite what was happen- 
ing, they were in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, and a man was heard urging the 
rights of the underdog in Africa and Asia. And who 
was this man, he wondered, with the eye that burned, 
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and the strong shoulders and the resonant voice ? 
He looked closer, and saw that it was his pupil, Asok 
Chaudhury. Ah yes! the boy had always had it in 
him. Now he was a great lawyer, a great statesman, 
and he was fighting for those who had not had his 
opportunities, who had never, perhaps, had a teacher 
like Asok’s. 

The vision passed, the room returned to drabness, 
but only for a second. It was transformed this time 
into the surgery of a large hospital somewhere in 
South India, and the surgeon who had performed a 
major operation was putting in the last stitches. About 
him were a dozen people, round-eyed with wonder. 
For the surgeon had apparently worked a miracle 
and his patient would live. The patient was wheeled 
out, the surgeon relaxed, took the rubber shield off 
his mouth, and Vikram saw that he was—Paul 
Doraiswamy. Ah ! Paul had always had it in him. A 
great natural scientist, with hands as fine and tidy as 
a machine, even when he had been a quite small boy. 
Vikram remembered having encouraged him to keep 
a collection of botanical specimens and to mend 
watches with fine hair-springs. How fascinated Paul 
had been ! 

In a flash, that passed too. The room returned to 
shadows and sickness, but only for a second. It was 
shot with bright golden sunlight and a group of tall 
men was standing near a huge multi-purpose project. 
All of them were listening to a man who spoke as one 
having authority. This one wore a sun hat and dark 
glasses, but as he spoke to make his points, he whip- 
ped the glasses from his eyes. And Vikram looked 
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and saw that it was—Pratap Satsanghi. Ah yes ! 
Pratap had always had it in him. He had been an exce- 
llent mathematician, particularly good at geometry, 
Vikram remebered, good at physics. How he had 
hated history! But that passion for geography—strange 
how it all went to make an outstanding engineer ! 

Darkness again, and then a light such as Vikram 
had never before seen. He was in the Central Hall of 
a large University and a man was on the dais deli- 
vering a Convocation Address to thousands of new 
graduates all impressively clad in cap and gown. What 
was he saying? He was saying: “The heart of it all, of 
everything is the Teacher. Now I once had a 
teacher....” 

As if through a dream Vikram listened and recog- 
nised the portrait of himself, for this was the best of 
all his students—Govind Deshmukh, and had (Vikram 
knew) turned his back on all the Administrative Ser- 
vices to be like Vikram, a Teacher. So the torch had 
been passed into the right hands after all. 

Then Vikram and the man-of-light were back in 
the room of shadows, but mysteriously the shadows 
had fled. In their place there was a seemingly und- 
ying light. And the man-of-light, with a smile made 
of all sweet accord, was saying: ‘You see ?” 

And Vikram, his heart now full of gladness, for 
he knew that the record did not err and was complete, 
bent his head in thanksgiving for the life that he had 
been permitted to lead. Nor did he ever again 
wonder whether he had wasted that life, for he under- 
stood now that it does not fall to a teacher to see 
his work here and now, close beside him. Like the 


And the man-of-light, with a smile made of ali 
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perfume of flowers it is blown by the winds of the 
world through the air to where it is most needed. 
From it, others take heart, and no good teaching is 


ever wasted. 
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